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The  Duty  of  the  Municipality  of  Philadelphia 

TO  PROVIDK 

Smai.i.  Parks  axd  Ofex  Stacks  for  the  Cc'imfort  axd 
Heai  iii  of  riiE  Peoi'LE  of  the  Crrv. 


\XniEN  William  Penn  laid  out  the  plan  of  the  city  of 
''  Philadelphia  five  squares  of  ground  were  reserved, 
four  of  which  were  dedicated  to  remain  as  commons,  or  parks, 
forever. 

d'his  showed  ver\-  great  forethought  on  the  part  of  the 
founder,  for  the  site  was  a wilderness,  and  the  extent  of  the 
limited  space  plotted  out  for  the  city  onh’  extended  between 
the  Delaware  and  the  Schuylkill  Rivers  and  between  South 
and  Vine  Streets. 

This  appropriation  of  four  squares  was  a very  liberal  pro- 
vision for  the  period  in  which  it  was  made.  I'our  genera- 
tions of  men  passed  away  before  the  first  of  these  was  re- 
quired for  public  use,  and  it  is  said  that  “ the  last  of  these 
squares  was  not  reached  by  the  line  of  building  improve- 
ments one  hundred  and  fifty  \'ears  after  it  was  set  apart  for 
public  use.” 

Independence  Square  was  subsec^uently  purchased  and 
added  to  the  reservations  already  made  by  Penn. 

The  generations  of  men  who  followed  and  built  up  the 
outh'ing  districts  prior  to  the  consolidation  did  not  display- 
the  same  wisdom  as  the  founder,  for  they  made  no  further 
reservations  of  ground  for  public  squares,  with  one  or  two 
insignificant  exceptions.  This  omission  seems  remarkable  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens  during  the  first  half  of  this  century, 
because  they  had  the  example  of  William  Penn  before  them, 
who  had  made  a most  liberal  provision  for  the  future  of  the 
small  city  he  founded.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  at 
this  time  there  were  a number  of  gardens  of  popular  resort 
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wlaich  provided  the  people  of  that  day  witli  places  of  recre- 
ation. They  liberally  patronized  such  outl3'ing  gardens  as 
“ \'aux  Hall,’’  “ IMcArann’s,”  “ Parker's,”  “ Bolivia,”  “ Pago- 
da,” “ Smith’s,”  and  others. 

One  possilale  cause  of  this  failure  to  provide  additional  open 
scpiares  may  have  been  that  the  city  was  divided  into  a num- 
ber of  small  municipalities,  each  of  which  Irad  its  own  sepa- 
rate government.  Tliese  outljung  districts  were  indisposed  to 
incur  an}^  debts  that  could  be  avoided.  Something,  how- 
ever, had  already  been  done  prior  to  the  consolidation  of  the 


cit\'. 

[n  1812  old  h'airmoLint,  comprising  five  acres,  had  been 
purchased  by  the  cit}’  as  a site  for  a reservoir,  and  in  1828  a 
further  purchase  increased  its  extent  to  twentj^-four  acres. 
Lemon  Hill  had  been  acquired  in  1844  for  $75,000.  Jeffer- 
son Square  was  purchased  by  the  Commissioners  of  South- 
wark under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Assembly  of  1835. 
Fairhill  and  Norris  Squares  w'ere  laid  out  by  an  act  of  As- 
sembh"  of  1848,  and  Shackamaxon  Square  by  an  act  of  1850. 
In  the  year  1854  the  Legislature,  in  response  to  the  wishes  of 
the  citizens  of  the  count)'  of  I’hiladelphia,  passed  the  Act  of 
Consolidation.  It  is  evident  that  at  this  time  public  attention 
had  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  built-up  portion  of  Phila- 
delphia was  deficient  in  public  spaces,  for  it  is  provided  by 
section  39  of  this  act  of  .Vssembly,  that  it  should  be  the  duty 
of  the  Cit)'  Councils  to  obtain  by  dedication  or  purchase, 
w ithin  the  limits  of  the  consolidated  city,  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  squares  or  other  areas  of  ground  convenient  of  access 
to  all  its  inhabitants,  and  to  lay  out  and  maintain  such  squares 
and  areas  of  ground  as  open  public  places  for  the  health  and 
enjoyment  of  the  people  forever. 

In  1857,  three  )^ears  later,  a further  supplement  to  the  act 
const ilidating  the  city  was  passed,  which  provided,  among 
other  things,  that  the  Councils  of  said  city,  whenever  they 
should  select  any  square  or  other  area  of  ground  to  be  laid 
out  and  maintained  forever  as  an  open  public  place  or  park, 
for  the  health  and  enjoyment  of  the  people,  should  have  the 
power,  if  they  could  not  agree  with  the  owner  or  owners 


thereof  as  to  price,  to  proceed  by  petition  to  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  who  should  appoint  a jury  to  assess  the 
damage  in  due  form  of  law. 

As  the  result  of  these  acts  of  Assembly,  we  find  that  by  an 
ordinance,  passed  in  1856,  the  City  Councils  accepted  “ Hunt- 
ing Park,”  comprising  forty-five  acres,  as  a donation  from  sev- 
eral public-spirited  citizens,  and  by  an  ordinance  of  1857 
Sedgley  Park,  containing  about  thirty-four  acres,  situated  be- 
tween Lemon  Hill  and  the  Spring  Garden  Water  Works,  was 
acquired.  Under  ordinances  of  i860  and  1864  legal  pro- 
ceedings were  instituted  for  obtaining  possession  of  the  neck 
of  land  between  the  Water  Works  and  Lemon  Hill.  In  1864 
a further  ordinance  -was  passed  for  the  purchase  of  the  Lans- 
downe  estate  of  one  hundred  and  forty  acres  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Schuylkill. 

By  acts  of  Assembly  of  1867  and  1868  our  magnificent 
Fairmount  Park  was  established,  and  provision  made  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  land  comprised  within  its  borders. 

'Hius  it  will  be  seen  that  within  fourteen  years  after  the 
consolidation  of  the  city  Councils  and  the  legislature  had 
provided  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  with  the  most  exten- 
sive and  beautiful  park  in  America,  containing  twentj'-eight 
hundred  and  sixteen  acres,  including  the  water  surface  of  the 
Schu}dkill  River  within  its  boundaries.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing their  munificence.  Councils  had  utterly  failed  to  obey  the 
injunction  of  the  legislature,  “ to  obtain  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  sc|uares  or  other  areas  of  ground  convenient  of  access 
to  all  its  inhabitants.” 

From  1854  to  the  year  1888  there  was  a complete  failure 
on  the  part  of  our  municipal  government  to  perform  its  duty 
in  this  regard. 

The  only  squares  established  up  to  the  later  date  were  In- 
dependence, Washington,  Franklin,  Logan,  Rittenhouse, 
Jefferson,  Passyunk,  Norris,  Fairhill,  and  Shackamaxon,  con- 
taining altogether  forty-eight  acres.  This  number  is  insig- 
nificant in  so  vast  a cit}’  as  Philadelphia,  which  should  have 
abundant  play-grounds  for  children,  and  local  resorts  for  all  in 
pleasant  weather. 
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No  duty  is  more  imperative  upon  a municipal  government 
than  to  provide  sanitary  measures  for  the  protection  of  the 
health  of  its  people. 

The  legislature  of  1854  thought  that  squares  and  areas  of 
ground  convenient  of  access  to  the  inhabitants  of  Philadel- 
phia would  promote  and  protect  [)ublic  health. 

Most  liberal  provision  is  made  in  Europe  for  this  purpose. 
Boulevards  and  local  parks,  with  various  wide  open  spaces, 
abound  in  all  European  cities,  both  great  and  small,  and  con- 
stitute their  chief  adornment. 

The  e.xample  of  these  foreign  cities,  which  have  existed  for 
centuries,  and  even  thousands  of  years,  should  instruct  us  in 
what  is  necessary  to  secure  the  health  of  our  citizens.  Noth- 
ing in  London  astonishes  and  pleases  a stranger  more  than  its 
parks:  and  to  Londoners  themselves  they  are,  in  a sanitary 
point  of  view,  of  the  utmost  value. 

Immense  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase and  preservation  of  these  parks.  They  are  called  very 
aptly  “the  lungs  ” of  London.  Small  sciuares  and  open  spaces 
also  are  scattered  throughout  the  whole  city.  ‘ 1 cannot  find 
any  list  of  them,  but  in  driving  through  London  I have  encoun- 
tered them  at  comparatively  short  distances  apart.  Some  of 
these  are  private,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  property  hold- 
ers facing  upon  them.  The  principal  parks  within  the  built- 
up  portion  of  the  city  are  nine  in  number,  viz.  : Hyde  Park, 
Kensington  Gardens,  the  Green  Park,  St.  James’  Park,  with 
the  Regent’s  Park  in  the  west  of  London  ; Victoria  Park  in 
the  east,  Linsbury  Park  in  the  north,  and  Kensington,  South- 
^vark,  and  Battersea  Parks  on  the  south  of  the  Thames. 

Battersea  Park  lies  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  and 
contains  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  acres,  ornamen- 
tally laid  out  with  trees,  shrubs,  flower-plots,  and  a sheet  of 
water. 

The  Green  Park,  on  the  south  side  of  Piccadilly,  contains 
about  seventy  acres.  The  famous  Hyde  Park,  which  is  fa- 
miliar to  every  one  who  has  read  the  history  of  England,  con- 
tains three  hundred  and  ninety  acres.  Kensington  Gardens 
adjoin  Hyde  Park  and  comprise  about  three  hundred  and 
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sixty  acres.  St.  James’  I’ark,  noted  for  its  beauty,  comprises 
about  eight)"-three  acres.  Kensington  Park  is  a small  piece 
of  ground  on  the  south  of  the  Thames,  including  only  about 
twelve  acres  within  its  limits.  Regent’s  Park,  in  the  south- 
west of  London,  contains  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres. 
Primrose  I fill,  another  piece  of  public  ground  of  about  fifty 
acres,  is  just  to  the  north  of  Regents  I’ark,  and  only  separated 
from  it  by  a road.  \"ictf)ria  Park,  Bethnel  Green,  is  of  recent 
acquisition,  and  occupies  some  three  hundred  acres.  South- 
wark Park  has  been  recently  laid  out  by  the  [Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  at  a cost  of  more  than  half  a million  dollars, 
and  cov^ers  an  area  of  over  sixty-two  acres.  The  same  board 
has  also  laid  out  in  late  years  Finsbur)-  Park. 

Alexandria  Park  contains  the  palace  of  the  same  name,  and 
stands  on  Muswell  Hill,  and  contains  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty  acres.  West  Ham  I^ark  is  in  the  e.xtreme  east  of 
London,  and  has  been  lately  formed,  partly  by  gift  and  partly 
by  purchase. 

Camberwell  Park  is  a small  inclosure  at  the  junction  of  the 
Walworth  and  I’eckham  Roads,  and  is  one  of  the  numerous 
open  spaces  of  late  years  devoted  to  the  public.  'Hiere  are 
numerous  other  great  parks  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  ac- 
cessible to  the  public  b\-  railroads,  stage  lines,  and  steamboats 
on  the  Thames. 

Among  these  ma\'  be  mentioned  (7reenwich  I’ark,  a pict- 
uresque piece  of  ground  containing  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  acres.  Here  stand  the  Royal  Observatory  and  the 
Greenwich  Hospital. 

Richmond  I’ark  contains  twenty-two  hundred  and  fift}'-five 
acres  in  area  and  is  eight  nriles  in  circumference.  On  the 
Thames  London  possesses  the  charming  Kew  Gardens,  the 
pleasure-grounds  of  which  cover  two  hundred  and  sev'entj’  acres. 
The  Epping  Forest  is  readily  accessible  to  Londoners,  with 
its  wide  extent  of  fifty-five  hundred  acres.  Windsor  Castle  is 
easih'  reached  from  London.  The  Home  Park  there  contains 
five  hundred  acres,  while  the  Windsor  Great  Park  comprises 
eighteen  hundred  acres.  'L'he  authorities  of  London  are  still 
engaged  in  laying  out  additional  parks  for  its  immense  popu- 
lation. Ninety  years  ago  the  population  of  this  great  city 
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was  about  nine  hundred  thousanel,  bein^'  less  than  that  of 
Philadelphia  at  the  present  time.  It  is  now  claimed  that 
there  are  more  than  five  millions  residing  within  its  limits. 
This  shows  us  what  may  be  the  future  of  Philadelphia. 
Within  a century  our  population  may  be  five  or  si.v  millions. 
Now  is  the  time  certainl)'  to  make  provision  for  our  future. 
London  is  said  to  be  the  most  salubrious  city  in  the  world, 
and  I feel  very  certain,  that  the  great  aggregation  of  parks  to 
which  1 have  alluded,  has  had  muclr  to  do  with  that  condition 
of  the  public  health. 

Paris,  to-day,  illustrates  what  can  be  done  to  promote  the 
health  of  the  population,  provide  for  its  amusement,  and  em- 
bellish a great  cit)'  by  bordevards,  avenues,  quays,  squares, 
columns,  statues,  triumphal  arches,  fountains,  and  a profusion 
of  magnificent  parks.  Fhe  boulevards  themselves  may  be 
regarded  as  open  spaces,  with  their  long  rows  of  fine  trees, 
well  supplied  with  benches  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
public.  Nothing  can  be  more  srqrerb  than  the  garden  of  the 
I'nileries,  the  Idace  de  la  Ci.mcorde,  and  the  Champs-Elysees, 
extending  from  the  Louvre  to  the  rVrc  de  rriomphe.  The 
French  live  in  the  oi^en  air  during  the  pleasant  weather, 
which  ldnladel[)hians  might  do  if  they  had  the  same  facili- 
tie.s.  The  old  P'rench  Monarchy,  and  later  the  Empire,  made 
provision  for  the  health,  comfort,  and  enjoyment  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  beautifying  ami  adorning  Paris  with  [)ublic  grounds  ; 
and  the  Republic  continues  the  same  e.xcellent  policy,  as  a 
municipal  duty. 

TTilit)'  governs  America,  and  utility  appears  to  mean  the 
making  of  money.  I'he  time  has  been  reached  when  we 
should  try  to  make  amends  for  the  past,  and  regard  health, 
adornment,  and  beauty  as  utility. 

What  is  apparent  in  London  and  Paris  is  equall\'  notice- 
able in  smaller  European  cities,  such  as  xTutwerp,  with  its 
beautiful  zoological  garden  ; Brussels,  with  its  sui)erb  boule- 
vards, squares,  and  parks;  Cologne,  Dusseldorf,  and  all  the 
large  towns  of  England.  The  beauty  of  the  gardens  attached 
to  the  Ll^niversities  of  O.xford  is  unsurpassed  and  scarcely  ap- 
proached by  anything  in  the  world. 

Many  of  our  new  Western  cities  are  emulating  the  e.xam 
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pie  of  European  towns.  Chicago  is  conspicuous  in  this  re- 
spect. Minneapolis  is  laid  out  with  avenues  as  wide  as  Broad 
Street  in  our  own  city.  Washington  has  become  a model  for 
American  cities.  It  seems  remarkable  that  the  finest  im- 
provements in  the  way  of  boulevards,  open  spaces,  and  parks, 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  have  been  made  since  our  con- 
solidation act  of  1S54  was  passed.  While  European  cities 
have  been  rejuvenated  and  taking  on  new  life,  Philadelphia 
has  been  following  in  the  train  of  medimval  ideas  in  respect 
to  the  width  of  her  streets. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  188.S  that  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
woke  up  from  her  lethargy  and  showetl  some  disposition  to 
atone  for  her  fatal  supineness  on  the  subject  of  small  parks. 
To  none  of  our  fellow-citizens  are  we  more  indebted  for  this 
change  of  purpose  than  to  .^[r.  rhomas  Meehan,  of  the 
Twenty-second  Ward,  who,  as  a member  of  Common  Coun- 
cil, has  persistently  advocated  active  efforts  in  supplying  this 
great  deficiency.  Among  those  who  have  actively  co-operated 
with  him  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Charles  Roberts,  of  the 
Ninth  Ward.  B}-  an  ordinance  approved  March  I2th,  1889, 
three  small  parks  were  set  aside  for  the  public. 

These  are  the  famous  old  Bartram’s  Garden,  in  the  Twen- 
ty-seventh Ward,  containing  about  eleven  acres;  Juniata 
Park,  in  the  Twent}'-fifth  Ward,  containing  about  twenty-six 
and  a ciuarter  acres  ; and  Xorthwood  Park,  in  the  Twent}’- 
third  Ward,  containing  about  eight  and  a half  acres.  These 
plots  of  ground  have  not  yet  been  convec’ed  to  the  city,  but 
an  ordinance  has  recentl}"  been  introducetl  into  Councils  ap- 
propriating $39,300  for  the  purchase  of  Juniata  Park.  The 
others  will  either  be  acquired  by  purchase  from  their  respect- 
ive owners  or  secured  by  the  condemnation  of  a jury  ap- 
pointed by  law. 

The  committee  of  Councils  on  small  parks  reported  on 
January  23d  of  this  j^ear  that  the  people  at  large  feel  these 
open  spaces  a greater  immediate  want  than  Councils  could 
have  supposed,  for  no  sooner  are  plots  located  than  great 
pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  municipality  to  pur- 
chase them.  They  recommend  as  the  best  polic\"  for  the 
city  to  pursue  the  location  of  a few  every  year,  and  not  be- 
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yond  the  probable  abilit)'  of  the  city  to  secure  without  finan- 
cial stress. 

In  accordance  with  their  recommendation  an  ordinance 
has  been  introduced  that  the  plots  of  ground  in  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Ward,  Wharton  Square,  containing  about  four  acres, 
and  Girard  Park,  containing  about  seventeen  acres,  shall  be 
selected  for  open  public  places  or  parks  for  the  health  and 
enjO}-ment  of  the  people  forever,  as  required  b)'  the  act  of 
I^ebruary  2d,  1854. 

J'he  estate  of  Reuben  Haines  has  very  recently  tendereci 
to  the  city  a small  park  in  Germantown,  consisting  of  about 
six  acres,  valued  at  about  $12,000,  to  be  known  as  Water- 
side Park.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  benevolent  people  in  their 
future  donations  to  the  public  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  gift 
of  even  a small  park  will  be  a most  enduring  charity.  Afoney 
left  to  charitable  purposes  is  sometimes  squandered,  wasted, 
or  lost,  but  ground  donated  to  the  city  and  set  apart  to  public 
use,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1854,  will  remain  so 
forever.  The  failure  of  Philadelphia  to  have  made  provision 
in  the  past  for  public  parks  has  been  owing  in  a great 
measure,  doubtless,  to  financial  inability  to  make  annual 
appropriations  for  this  purpose.  I'he  urgency  of  necessary 
public  improvements,  to  facilitate  the  constant  growth  of  the 
cit.\'  has  continually  exhausted  all  the  annual  revenues  of 
the  cit\'.  This  is  shown  b)'  the  fact  that  during  the  year 
l88g  nearly  ninety-five  hundred  new  buildings  have  been 
erected  within  the  cit\’  limits.  improvements  are  made 
on  private  propert}^  and  long  rows  of  houses  spring  up  in 
advance  of  gas-pipes,  water-pipes,  and  sewers.  Necessary 
municipal  work  lags  behind,  and  builders  complain  that  the 
growth  of  the  city  is  retarded  by  the  lack  of  necessary  appro- 
priations b_\-  Councils.  No  rronder,  then,  that  small  parks, 
sejuares,  and  open  spaces  have  been  lost  sight  of.  Miles 
and  miles  of  public  streets  are  built  up  without  the  thought 
of  leaving  open  spaces  or  laying  out  small  parks.  Un- 
less public  opinion  is  educated  upon  this  subject  very 
promptly,  we  can  hope  for  no  change.  A municipal  loan 
of  $2,000,000  or  $3,000,000,  to  purchase  in  advance  all  the 
small  parks  that  may  be  required  for  a century,  would  be 


an  act  of  great  wisdom.  The  neglect  of  the  past  thirty-five 
years  can  never  be  atoned  for.  The  enormous  expense  which 
would  attend  the  tearing  down  of  blocks  of  buildings  to 
provide  open  spaces  forbids  for  the  present  any  great  im- 
provement of  this  kind  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  only 
remedy  for  oversights  in  the  past  that  is  possible  would 
seem  to  be  in  the  purchase  of  old  churchyards,  burr'ing- 
groLinds,  and  small  cemeteries  that  have  become  unfit  for 
further  interments.  This  project  is  well  worth  careful  con- 
sideration. No  community  in  any  city  in  the  world  are 
making  more  bequests  to  public  charities  than  our  own  citi- 
zens. Scarcely  a day  passes  that  we  do  not  read  in  the  pub- 
lic newspapers  of  becpiests  to  hospitals,  asylums  for  the  un- 
fortunate, or  to  religious  or  benevolent  purposes.  Yet  when 
do  we  read  of  a bequest  of  a public  park  or  an  open  space  ? 
Are  not  such  donations  the  greatest  of  all  charities?  Is  it 
not  that  the  attention  of  the  kind-hearted  and  benevolent 
has  never  been  directed  to  this  most  charitable  disposition  of 
a portion  of  their  estates  ? 

Let  us  hope  that  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  acting 
upon  the  present,  will  give  future  generations  the  beautiful 
boulevards,  open  spaces,  and  small  parks  which  we  at  present 
so  greatly  lack. 

Had  Councils  secured  by  ordinances,  passed  annually,  two 
or  three  small  parks,  we  would  at  this  time  have  been  in  the 
enjoyment  and  possession  of  at  least  a hundred  open  spaces, 
scattered  through  every  section  of  our  wide-spread  munici- 
palit}'.  This  liberality  moving  in  advance  of  the  march  of 
building  improvements,  could  have  been  effected  by  a ver\' 
moderate  appropriation  of  money  each  year,  and  have  made 
Philadelphia  the  most  attractive  and  beautiful  city  in  the  world. 

The  contrast  between  the  bustle  and  glare  of  cit}’  streets, 
and  the  calm  serenity  of  rural  scenes.,  is  most  strikinsr.  They 
appear  so  remote  from  each  other  as  to  constitute  different 
worlds.  Yet  in  London  a brisk  walk  of  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes brings  one  from  the  crowded  Strand  at  Charing  Cross 
to  the  interior  of  St.  James  Park,  where  you  can  be  buried  at 
':)nce  into  a seclusion  as  complete  as  if  one  hundred  miles 


away  from  the  great  city.  Its  beautiful  clumps  of  trees,  its 
winding  lake,  variegated  with  islets  and  alive  with  aquatic 
fowls,  combine  to  make  it  the  most  attractive  of  the  parks  of 
London. 

Ilut  Londoners  never  knoAV  the  prostrating  heat  of  a Lhil- 
adelphia  summer  day.  1 forv  refreshing  it  would  be  to  have 
Mich  a park  in  the  heart  of  our  town  ? 1 )o  not  such  shad}' 

retreats  contribute  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants?  AVhat 
affects  the  imagination  iniluences  bodil}'  health.  Llow  de- 
lightful are  pleasure-grounds  that  afford  shady  and  cool  paths 
for  loitering  around  in  hot  weather  ; spots  where  flowers  ma}' 
be  planted,  fountains  send  forth  jets  of  pure  water;  where 
real  or  artificial  rivulets  may  wander  through  the  grass;  where 
we  ma\'  sit  under  the  grateful  shade  of  leafy  trees  and  soothe 
our  senses  b}"  rui'al  surroundings. 

Such  a place  is  the  Parc  Monccau  in  Paris,  comprising 
.ibout  twenty-two  and  a half  acres,  a pleasant  and  refreshing 
oasis  in  the  midst  of  a well-peopled  c[uarter  of  the  cit}'’,  full 
of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  and  brilliant  exotics.  In  the 
interior  you  find  charming  winding  avenues  with  clumps,  of 
noble  trees,  flower-beds,  and  fountains,  a small  artificial  river, 
rustic  bridges,  picturesque  rocks,  a grotto,  and  a little  wood 
of  forest  trees  hiding  a tomb.  Here  are  fountains  and 
■statuaiy,  both  of  bronze  and  marble. 

When  shall  we  at  home  enjoy  such  parks  ? It  is  not  too 
late  to  provide  them  in  the  suburbs,  which  in  ten  years  will 
be  crowded  with  houses. 

'There  must  be  a beginning  of  all  things.  Let  us  hope  that 
in  a hundred  years  our  descendants  and  successors  may  re- 
joice in  tUe  pcassession  of  all  that  is  required  by  an  advanced 
civilization. 

Note. — By  an  Ordinance  of  Councils,  approved  July  2d,  1SS8,  Sten- 
ton  Park,  in  the  Twenty-second  Ward,  containing  fourteen  acres,  and 
W'eccacoe  Square,  containing  one-quarter  of  an  acre,  were  placed  upon 
the  city  plan.  Twelve  thousand  dollars  was  subsequently  appropriated 
by  Ordinance  to  purchase  and  improve  the  latter  square. 

A small  plot  of  ground  has  been  donated  to  the  City  Parks’  Associa- 
tion to  be  kept  as  an  open  space.  This  is  situated  in  .St.  Mary’s  .Street, 
and  is  known  as  the  “ Starr  Garden.” 

The  city  has,  during  the  present  year,  accepted  from  Mr.  E.  C.  Knight 
the  donation  of  a square  of  ground  in  the  Twentieth  Ward  to  be  used 
as  a public  park. 


